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INTRODUCTION. 



This little volume, of which but a very small 
number of copies has been printed, has not been 
prepared at all for general circulation, but only for 
the use of the immediate relatives and friends of 
the deceased. Too great reverence for good and 
noble ancestors is not, certainly, one of the faults 
of this land, or age. We are glad to remember 
ours, as given to us of Grod to carry his banner in 
their hands, that we might follow in their footsteps 
to the Land that is above. 

A truly beautiful life is the highest monument 
to the praise of both God and man, that can be 
erected on the shores of time ; and, while the lives 
of the good are, indeed, the property of mankind at 
large, they are specially so of their descendants : 
theirs, to cherish with peculiar gratitude, and to 
emulate with peculiar zeal. _ - 

This brief Memorial of the loved parents, whose 
moral portraiture it contains, is dedicated, on the 
one hand, to their children, who know so well how 
inadequate is any representation, made in a few 
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hasty pages, of the full real beauty of lives so pure 
as theirs, and so productive of every good ; and, on 
the other, to their grandchildren, no one of whom 
ever knew either of their honored grandparents as 
they really were, and to whom, therefore, it has been 
both a special aim and a special pleasure, to bring 
the fresh and fra^nt recollections of their parents 
concerning them. 

An ancestry of faith is the noblest ancestry, 
over which any one can rejoice before God. It is 
recognized in Heaven itself, as the Divine order of 
nobility upon earth, each one of whom is " a king 
and priest unto God," forever. 

In order that a biography should be true and 
life-like, it must be, by necessity, quite minute in 
detail, and paint the real life and character de- 
scribed exactly as they were. The sketches here 
presented are not intended to be ideals of what our 
poor humanity might easily be conceived to be, or 
become, in the tender and divine relationship of 
parentage, but to be truthful descriptions of what 
two dear parents actually were, who were not per- 
fect, but who wished and prayed and strove con- 
stantly that they might be. Their deeds and their 
instructions are a precious legacy to their children, 
and their children's children. 

Clinton, Jan, 1, 1862. 
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Benjamin Woolsey D wight, the second of 
eight sons of Rev. Timothy D wight, S. T. D., Presi- 
dent of Tale College, was born at Northampton, 
Mass., on Feb. 10th, 1780. His mother, Mrs. Mary 
Dwight, who was bom at Dosoris, Long Island, 
April 11, 1754, and. who died Oct. 11, 1845, 
ninety-one years old and more, was the daughter 
of Benjamin Woolsey, whose revered name she 
gave to her son. Benjamin Woolsey, Esq., was when 
at College (1740-44) a class-mate and room-mate 
of Timothy Dwight, the father of President Dwight ; 
and to the end of their lives they continued to be 
warm mutual friends. 

When young Dwight was three years old, his* 
father, who was a teacher in Northampton, and 
who preached also as he had opportunity in neigh- 
boring towns upon the Sabbath, removed to Green- 
field, Conn. Here he continued for twelve years, 
as the settled Pastor of the church in that place ; 
while being at the same time the Head of a large 
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and flourishing institution of his own, for the edu- 
cation of youth of both sexes : instructing during 
that time more than a thousand pupils, who gath- 
ered around him from many different States. Six 
hours, daily, of close and enthusiastic attention to 
their highest and best progress, he gave to the 
members of his school. Happy indeed was the lot 
of his son Benjamin, beyond that of any of his 
younger brothers, in thus coming up to his 16th 
year, in all the most formative portion of his life, 
directly under the full personal care of so accom- 
plished and energetic a teacher, and that, his own 
deeply interested, loving father. Text-books were 
then far inferior to what thev are now, although in 
so many cases poor enough stiU. The course of 
collegiate study was exceedingly narrow : the study 
of Virgil being a large part of the course in Latin 
in CoUege, and that of the Greek Testament, 
in Greek. Dictionaries, Grammars, and Classical 
Commentaries were meagre enough. If any one 
would appreciate better than he now does the prog- 
ress in helps to study in the Classics from that day . 
to this, let him look at Lily's Latin Grammar then 
used at Tale and Schrevelius' Greek Lexicon in 
Latin, in contrast with the ampler and richer aids 
now furnished in these and many associate direc- 
tions. But then, as now, with poor helps or with 
fine ones, it was the personal power and spirit of 
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the living teacher himself that gave to any course 
of instruction its highest charm and value. 

During all his youth also Benjatnin had the 
high privilege of sitting under that same father's 
preaching, as twice every Sabbath he discoursed to 
the people of his charge in fervid strains of extem- 
poraneous eloquence. And at his home what rare 
opportunities had he constantly of acquaintance 
with an almost continuous succession of cultivated 
and distinguished visitors from the beginning to 
the end of the year, who sought with high appre- 
ciation the generous and delightful hospitality of 
his father's house. Surely a heart nurtured to the 
full under such strong and combined influences for 
good, ought to abound in its niaturer years in every 
grace from both earth and Heaven. 

While yet an infant asleep in his cradle, his 
nurse carelessly emptied, in passing by, a basin of 
cold water upon him that threw him at once into 
convulsions, terminating in the phthisic, which 
afflicted him to the end of his days and greatly 
influenced his subsequent history. It would have 
been his choice to have been a preacher or educator, 
or both together, had not his difficulty in breathing 
been too great for the demands of either one of these 
high callings ; and the profession which he did 
choose, as answering next to these his largest ideas 
of an active life in doing good, he was obliged for 
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the same reason, after a fair and outwardly success- 
ful trial of it, to abandon. By incidents so slight 
and casual are our destinies, and those of others 
with us, often shaped quite beyond and against our 
own will. 

He entered Yale College in the Sophomore year 
of the class of 1799, and was accordingly one of those 
few persons who received alike their academical and 
collegiate training, both intellectually and morally, 
from one who was acknowledged by all to be the first 
teacher in the land in his day and who has never 
probably been surpassed, if equalled, by any one 

hitherto in this country, in the divine art of mould- 

• 

ing the youthful mind and character. That he 
was himself, not only in after years, as this sketch 
will manifest, but also at the time, one of the most 
honorable members of a class somewhat conspicu- 
ous for its distinguished names, is proven by the 
fact of his having been offered a Tutorship in the 
College after his graduation ; which however he 
did not accept, and chiefly it is believed on account 
of his permanent ill health at the time. 

Bemaining unmarried until thirty-five years 
old, he was longer at home and more intimate with 
his honored father, as well in his riper years as in 
his childhood, than his brothers ; and from him 
almost wholly were the fects obtained, which are 
contained in the biographical sketch prefixed to 
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"Dwight's Theology." It was indeed, for many 
years, one of the most cherished pkns of his later 
life to devote a year at least to the preparation of a 
larger and better account of his father's history and 
character ; for which he had gathered many addi- 
tional materials, and which he longed for time and 
strength to systematize for publication. 

Choosing in the end the Medical Profession, for 
which also his strong domestic qualities were no 
mean recommendation, he pursued his studies, short- 
ly after his graduation, at Philadelphia xmder the 
celebrated Drs. Bush and Physick, of both of whom 
he always spoke afterwards with great respect. He 
spent some two years in the practice of his profes- 
sion, at Oatskill, N. Y., from July 1803 to March 
1805, and within that brief period acquired a high 
name for himself as a practitioner and suigeon ; but 
he was compelled reluctantly, by his inability to en- 
dure the constant interruptions to his sleep that oc- 
curred, and the fatigue and exposure of night-rides, 
to abandon forever the* noble profession that he had 
chosen, and for success in which he possessed the 
largest qualifications. Beside the asthmatic diffi- 
culty already mentioned, he was greatly afflicted, 
at this period of his life and for many wearisome 
years afterwards, with dyspepsia in its worst forms. 
Like his father who spent his August vacation of 
six weeks every year, from X796 t6 1815, in long 
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horseback elcursioDS for his health ; which, in that 
way and by much exercise in his garden he kept at 
a high pitch of vigor during his entire Presidency : 
Dr. Benjamin Dwight was also in the habit, be- 
side much daily riding in the morning, of going at 
least once every year on long and often solitary 
journeys on horseback for his health. Dyspepsia, 
so peculiarly an American disease, was not then 
known as now ; and after carefully watching and 
analyzing his own symptoms and sufferings and the 
effect of his studious efforts to remove them, he pre- 
pared an able " Dissertation on Chronic Debility of 
the Stomach,'' which having been read by him be- 
fore " The Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences,'' was afterwards published in their " Memoirs," 
and also republished in England. This was the first 
formal attempt ever made in print at a scientific 
exhibition of the real nature and right remedial 
treatment of that terrible malady. It will amply 
repay the reader, who can do so, to find the first 
volume of '^ The Memoirs " 'mentioned, and read 
this article of some 90 pages, not only for its his- 
torical value, but also for its array of facts and the 
careful discrimination made in their use. The 
" Dissertation " was published in 1811, and more 
than forty years afterwards Professor Denison Olm- 
sted of Yale College once spoke to the writer of 
this sketch in very strong terms of the great value 
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of this treatise* to himself personally, as well as to 
the whole community at large in setting for the 
first time the nature and cure of this sore disease 
in their true light. 

In relinquishing the medical profession in 1805, 
he left Catskill and returned again to New Haven, 
where he became his father's private secretary and 
amanuensis in the employment of the College, which 
had made such a provision for the first time, during 
that year, for the greater comfort and usefulness of 
its Preisident, who was so sorely afflicted in his eyes. 
After holding this office for some time, it is not 
now known how long, he became a partner in a 
crockery store in New Haven. He next became 
established in the city of New York in the Hard- 
ware business, and was doing well in it, when the 
war of 1812 with Great Britain broke him up. 

In the spring of 1815 he was married to Miss 
Sojfliia Woodbridge Strong of South Hadley, Mass., 
who was. exceedingly feeble at the time. She was 
thirteen years younger than himself and survived 
him nearly twelve years. By his medical skill and 
heroic diligence inthe use of stimulants, tonics, and 

.,/,?* The late eminent Dr. Francis of N"ew York city, than 
whom there was, at the time, no more competent medical 
jadge in the land, spoke also some three years since of his 
own accord to Professor Theodore W. Dwight of Columbia 
Oollege Law School, of the high merit and value of this Dis- 
sertation. 
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travelling long pursued, he succeeded in restoring 
her health, which was so poor at her marriage that 
she could not walk across her sick room without 
spitting blood, to a very considerable degree of its 
original vigor. They became the parents of six 
children, three sons and three daughters in alter- 
nate order, all of whom they each lived to see grown 
up and established in life, except one who lingered 
persistently of her own choice at the family fire- 
side, so long. as the mother that bore her remained 
still on earth, sick and helpless, to be cared for. 
Those six children still all survive their honored 
parents, to bless their memory and to thank God 
for the glorious privilege of their counsels and their 
prayers. Dr. and Mrs. Dwight, while beautifully 
one in their religious views and aims and hopes, 
and in their mutual love, were still quite different 
in their natural dispositions, endowments, and tastes. 
While each enhancing the other's strength and^oy 
in life, they also at the same time each supple- 
mented the deficiencies of the other. For a year 
after their marriage, they resided at New Haven ; but 
early in 1817 he went to CatskiJl again to live, where 
for fourteen years he was a hardware merchant, and 
in high repute for his fine mercantile characteristics. 
He was at first, to a large degree, a direct importer 
firom England for a wide circle of customers, in the 
counties west of Catskill. This was, of course, 
before the existence of the modern facilities of 
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travel and transportation. Some years before he 
left Catskill, this branch of his business, which was 
at first quite large and profitable, fell entirely off, 
in favor of that great all-absorbing metropolis, to 
which well nigh every town and even hamlet in the 
country has since become a direct supplying foun- 
tain of both population and business. He was an 
elder, for many years, in the 'Presbyterian Church 
at Catskill, which was under the pastorship, at that 
time, of the Bev. Dr. David Porter, whom he greatly 
loved ; and much did he distinguish himself, as a 
noble Christian layman, by his intelligence, activity, 
and promptness in all things good. To his revered 
pastor he always delighted to render honor and aid ; 
and in his absence he soon came to be regarded by 
both pastor and people, as the leader and guide of 
the church. His memory is still fragrant in that 
village, after nearly a. third of a century, as it is 
wherever he has been known, as the memory of a 
good man, whosq whole effort in life seemed to be, 
" to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with God/' 

While at Catskill, his habits of active thought, 
and of constant profitable reading were carefully 
maintained. He was particularly fond of reading 
the New Testament in the original Greek, by him- 
self, with studious care ; which he read always also, 
for pleasure, at Family Prayers. These habits he 
began, before the recent period of exact editions of 
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the original text, and of various exegetical helps, 
by which modem Biblical research has risen to such 
new and grand proportions. He used to laugh 
often at that great number of College graduates, 
who, as Prof. Stuart of Andover, his class-mate, was 
in the habit of pomplaining, could not, when they 
came to him for theological instruction, decline the 
Greek article. Many and rich were the draughts 
of intellectual and spiritual refreshment, with which 
he was wont to strengthen his heart, amid the daily 
toils of a more material life. Many were the man- 
uscripts that he filled with critical notes and inqui- 
ries, in his constant reading of the Greek Text. 
After going through several times, for many years, 
his Greek Testament in this way, and scoring the 
margin of many a page with marks and symbols 
hieroglyphical to any one else, he took up the Old 
Testament in the same way with his Greek Sep- 
tuagint. What tender remembrancers of his once 
happy hours of scholarly exploration in the Word 
of God, are the worn leaves and marginal marks, 
which to a casual and uninterested observer would 
seem but disfigurements and blemishes ! 

He was in the habit also, while at Catskill, of 
delivering, by invitation, addresses on various lite- 
rary subjects and matters of general public inter- 
est ; but it was his special delight to impart relig- 
ious instruction, as he had opportunity, unto others. 
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He not only gathered around him irom time to time, 
large Bible classes of intelligent adult young men ; 
but he also discoursed earnestly on Sabbath even- 
ings to a large congregation of colored people, whom 
his zeal for their good drew together around him, 
and went among them by the name, with satisfac- 
tion on his own part, of the colored men's preacher. 

During this part of his life he suffered, not only 
from his chronic plague of dyspepsia, but also from 
very severe attacks of inflammatory rheumatism, 
which continued often for weeks of great pain- 
fiilness ; as well as from sudden attacks of colic, 
which caused him often to &int away, and some- 
times even when walking alone by himself. Debil- 
ity, or general want of strength in the blood, seemed 
to him the one chief source of almost all chronic 
diseases ; and his theory of medical recuperation, 
since he always doctored himself, was based on this 
idea. He relied almost absolutely on stimulants, 
especially Madeira wine, and tonics, as iron, co- 
lumbo, and Peruvian bark or quinine, and on an 
abundance of riding, either on horseback or in a 
wagon without springs. This form of exercise he 
valued beyond any other in a medical way, because 
of its special influence for good upon the internal 
organs of the body. 

In the spring of 1831, at the age of fifty-one 
years, he moved to Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. He 

2 
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had had, for many years previoasly, those romantic 
conceptions of the freedom and comfort to be found 
in the life of a gentleman farmer, which are so com- 
mon, and which, in the experience of those who pat 
them to the proof, are so commonly also found to 
be Mse ; especially, since, in these days of such 
vast agricultural competition from ^'the Great 
West,*' farming everywhere else is found to be 
very expensive, without much remuneration in re- 
turn. It was the height of his hopes, as a good 
man, to be useful in Clinton, even beyond his expe- 
rience in such a way at Catskill ; as his time here 
was less absorbed in engrossing occupation than 
there ; but he found himself hindered, in many 
ways, from the gratification of ibis high desire. But 
wherever, in his new circumstances, he saw at any 
time that he could do good, he was swift to improve 
the opportunity. Before the close of his first year's 
residence in Clinton, he was made Treasurer of * 
Hamilton College, on the demise of Othniel Wil- 
liams, Esq., the previous incumbent of that office. 
Finding the pecuniary affairs of the Institution in a 
very low state, he made it the darling object of his 
efforts, during his whole subsequent life of nineteen 
years as Treasurer, to relieve it not only from its deep 
indebtedness but also from the action of those causes 
which had induced it. When a merchant, he had 
been well known to be conscientious and honest in 
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all his dealings, as well as to be prudent in the 
management of his affairs, and free from all ten- 
dencies to wild speculation and rash adventure ; but 
in his office as Treasurer, in the skilful monetary 
plans that he drew, in the wise propositions that he 
made from time to time to the Board of Trust, and 
the many successful studied checks that he put upon 
the easy tendency to expend funds hy vote, not yet 
in possession or provided for, by corporations, who feel 
that they have no other task upon their hands than 
that of mere legislation : — he showed himself to be 
not only a diligent and faithful financier, but one 
also of great ability and skill. Never toiled any one 
with more earnest and cheerful assiduity for the 
best management of his own affairs, than did he, 
though for quite an inconsiderable compensation, in 
conducting those of the OoUege. It was directly 
owing to him, and the successful efforts of his 
brother, Dr. Sereno E. D wight, President of the 
College in 1833-35, aided by his brother-in-law. 
Prof. Charles Avery, who together raised 50,000 
dollars for its benefit, that the Institution was saved 
from perishing, in that fearM crisis of its history. 

His health became greatly better at Clinton 
than at Catskill : a fact which frequently results 
firom a mere change of climate as such, and would 
probably have been of the same sort, if the order of 
the change had been alternated. But he was ever 
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here as there deeply mindful of his own possible de- 
cease at any moment ; and he therefore ^^ kept his 
house in order " as well as his pecuniary affairs, for 
a sudden summons hence, if such the will of the 
Lord should be. He kept accordingly his property 
at all times in the most snug state possible, as 
well as his accounts and those of the college in the 
most thorough self-explaining condition at every mo- 
ment. It would not be possible to have an estate 
of any value placed in a shape more easy of final 
adjustment than was his, or books pertaining to 
such a variety of obligations, collections, endow- 
ments and investments, extending through so many 
years and to so many persons, in a more facile con- 
dition for transfen^nce to other hands. 

He died at the ripe age of seventy years, 
three months and eight days, May 18th, 1850, 
of pleurisy terminating in congestion of the brain. 
When working one cool day in his garden, a few 
days before his death, he became very much heated 
and went into his house to read and rest himself, 
and did not observe, as the air seemed mild with- 
in doors, that the fire had gone out in the room 
where he sat, and from whose temperature, grad- 
ually cooling down lower and lower, he took the 
cold which ended in his death. On finding him- 
self severely sick the next day, he made some changes 
in his will that he had previously meditated, 
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and gave, while he could, with his usual prudentiid 
foresight, such special directions in detail about his 
affairs as, if he should decease, he would desire. His 
sickness was exceedingly brief, and when the crisis 
came, it came suddenly, contrary to previous medi- 
cal expectation. The last few days of his life he 
was, like his father in his dying hours, insensible to 
his situation, and passed out of the world, as do so 
many others, without knowing at all that an event 
of such great moment to him was transpiring, and 
without b^g able to add any dying testimonies to 
the many furnished in his life, of the preciousness and 
power of his faith in Christ, which had been the 
tjeeasure of all treasures to him for nearly forty years. 
Fot some years before he died, it was a sort of 
religious instinct with him to repeat aloud each 
d$y, on first rising in the morning, the verse so 
beautiful in itself, and still more beautiful to his 
children, as witnessing the constant upward looking 
of his heart towards his home above : 

" Oh what amazing joys they feel, 

While to their golden harps they sing ; 
And sit on every heavenly hill, 
And spread the triumphs of their Kipg.^' 

Thus, in the fulness of his days, this good man 
was taken to his rest, to the God of his fatjiers, who 
for many generations have, with their descendants, 
with scarcely an exception, been worshippers of 
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JesuB. The concourse at his funeral was uncommonly 
large : many coming from adjacent towns to manifest 
their respect both for the personal virtues and public 
services of the deceased. A funeral sermon was 
preached in the College Chapel, by President Simeon 
North, from Mark vi. 50 : " Be of good cheer, it is I. 
Be not afraid ! " 

The figure of Dr. Dwight, which was of full size, 
was somewhat bent, from the weak state of his 
lungs ; and he used often to complain of a chronic 
pain in his side, of many years' continuance, which 
he brought on, as he thought, by standing habitu- 
ally for hours each day when a merchant at his 
desk, posting his books ; and of which he used to 
say often that he should doubtless some day die. 
His walk was, however, always energetic, and his 
manner of speech and of action was vigorous to the 
end. 

It was at his home, in whose tranquil retire- 
ment he found his chief delights, that his excellence 
was most conspicuous : a home unvisited by death 
until then, for thirty-five happy years, although 
embracing eight members in its endeared circle. 
Here he was ever busy in some industrious way, 
chiefly with his pen, which was his almost constant 
companion. Here he exhibited a constant example 
to his family of serious and vigorous virtue. He 
was too earnest in his habitual moods of thought 
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and feeling, to be a trifler at any time, and was 
therefore always characteristically grave and busi- 
ness-like ; but, at his own fireside, with intelligent, 
appreciative, religious guests, he was remarkably 
ftill of anecdote and humor. 

In the peculiarities of his personal disposition, 
he united, manifestly, many of the leading consti- 
tutional qualities of both of his venerated parents* 
He had, intellectually, his father's love of statisti- 
cal detail, of anecdote and incident, of close doctrinal 
discriminations, of large scientific knowledge, and of 
high soaring flights of thought, although not possess- 
ing an imagination of any such strength and glow as 
his. These characteristics were combined with his 
mother's prudence, caution, economy, modesty, and 
delicate tenderness of feeling and manner. His moral 
habitudes were, as on the paternal side of the house, 
those of solemn thoughtfulness, of manly conscien- 
tious independence in the formation and utterance 
of his religious opinions and convictions, and of con- 
stant moral industriousness in the work of Ufe, 
coupled with great decision of character and execu- 
tive energy in doing what his hands found to do. 
With these vigorous elements of character were com- 
bined, in a marked degree, the softer maternal traits, 
as humbleness of mind, meekness, and constant 
jealousy of self-deception in any and every form, 
fie was always, for the fine and almost feminine 
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native qualities of his disposition, a special favorite 
with all his brothers, both when at home and 
in after years. Neither he nor they ever had the 
pleasure or benefit of a sister's loving presence with 
them : an influence for good which, in the case of 
one who is herself intelligent, loving, vivacious and 
religious, is next to that of a mother's care and love, 
through all one's years of forming strength and ex- 
cellence, in elevating and refining, and establishing 
in blest permanence as such through life the senti- 
ments, tastes and habits of any young man. 

He was for so long a period, to the age of fifty 
years and more, such a sufferer from dyspepsia, that 
his natural cautiousness seemed sometimes to verge 
upon timidity : as in the case of severe thunder- 
storms, which at Catskill, in the neighborhood of 
the mountains, are indeed frequently terrific. Often 
would he rise, in the middle of the night, when 
awaked by the flash of sharp and near lightning, 
with its loud and quick report, and rouse up his 
&mily with him, and sit together with them, in 
quiet silence for the most part, in the middle of the 
parlor, with their feet propped for safety on the 
rounds of as many chairs : a habit which his chil- 
dren have not any of them found it necessary or de- 
sirable to repeat. He seems to have had that same 
conception of the terribleness of sudden death which 
led the compilers of the Episcopal Prayer Book to 
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insert into it that petition, so regtdarlj repeated 
ever since in the worship of that Church : " From 
sudden death, good Lord, deliver us/' One of the 
constant portions accordingly of his usual family 
prayer, which was ordinarily with some few excep- 
tions very much the same, and which was striking- 
ly beautiful as a prayer, consisted of this passage, 
as a piece of high religious soliloquy to himself, as 
he stood thoughtful and solemn in the presence of 
God ; and as a kind of tender ai^ument with Him 
for his kind care during the day : — " We know not, 
when we lie down at night, that we shall rise again, 
imtil the heavens be no more ; and when we rise 
in the morning, we know not that we shall lie down 
but in the grave. Our feet will soon stumble upon 
the dark mountains ; and our eyes be closed in the 
iron sleep/' 

But although he was thus cautious, to even 
seeming timidity in some directions, he was yet in 
all matters demanding moral courage bold and de- 
termined, exhibiting an antagonism of characteris- 
tics often found to occur in the same individual ; 
and, in cases requiring physical courage especially 
of a strong sort in action, he was true to himself 
and others. A well-remembered instance of this 
fact was manifested in the boldness with which, on 
an occasion of great trepidation to others, he armed 
himself with a poker and attacked energetically a 
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large furious dog supposed to be mad, and after- 
wards shot as such, that had come upon his prem- 
ises and was frothing at the mouth, and yelping and 
tearing at every thing in his way, and drove him 
away from his frightened household. 

It is a striking instance of the strange inconsis- 
tencies that sometimes appear in the conduct of 
wise and good men, that one, so proverbially pru- 
dent and even almost over-cautious, could have ex- 
posed himself as he did by great carelessness, at the 
ripe age of fifty-five years, to the most serious bodi- 
ly injuries when travelling. He was journeying 
westward in a packet-boat on the Erie Canal, and, 
after walking the deck some time, eat down upon 
a trunk, and allowed himself to fall asleep. As the 
boat was about passing under a bridge, the helms- 
man, who had before supposed that he was awake 
shouted suddenly to him, to take care, but in vain ; 
and he was struck and scraped and squeezed, fear- 
fully, by the beams above him, and taken up in- 
sensible, and as it was supposed would die ; but 
after a long time recovered his senses and at the 
end of some days was able to be brought back again 
from Montezuma, where the accident occurred, to 
his home. 

Dr. Dwight was a man of marked individuali- 
ties of dress and manners. The laws of mere fitsh- 
ion were utterly without any spell upon him. The 
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particular changeB of cut and style of which so 
many others around him were careiuUy studious, 
each new year and each different season of the year, 
he followed not and knew not. His peculiar cough 
advertised his approach to his &mily, when at quite 
a distance from the house ; as did his mode of scrap- 
ing his feet, so special to himself, when at the door. 
Even the old family-horse, as he stood feeding in 
the bam, would recognize him by his cough, as he 
moved about the premises, and would whinny in re- 
turn to him, who was a very considerate friend to his 
animals, and especiaUy to his favorite steed. That 
noble animal which was made, by his tender regard 
for him, to seem to the children almost like one of the 
family with themselves, when too old for further prof- 
itable use, was not killed or sold to any one else, who 
might perchance abuse him ; but was " put out to 
board," for some two years, when twenty-five years 
old and more, to a neighboring farmer who they knew 
would be faithful aud kind to him. He was always 
mindful of the comfort of his horse, in the amount of 
service that he required of him, and his style of speed, 
as well as even in his very mode of harnessing him ; 
and used often to quote that passage in Proverbs, 
" the righteous man regardeth the life of his beast.'* 
He used to say, with dry humor, when suffering 
from his poor diseased stomach, or seeing any of the 
same difficulties in his children, " Ah, now we are 
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paying for President Edwards' metaphysics/' He 
had douhtless accepted somewhat the idea^ so com- 
mon then as now, that ^' much study was '' not only 
" a weariness to the flesh/' (especially if pursued 
with a heart fretting all the time against its neces- 
sity,) hut also that it was actually damaging, in its 
higher degrees of force and application, to bodily 
strength and health, instead of its being greatly 
promotive, as in fact it is, when of a grand, earnest, 
joyous type, of the highest inward hygienic results 
for good. President Edwards, his great-grand- 
father, was himself a man of very slender health 
constitutionally, but, had he not died at the early 
age of 54 from small-pox, might have otherwise 
maintained the Ml and delightful application of 
his superior powers of mind to the work of life, to 
an advanced old age. Dr. D wight used also to 
remind his children often, in token of the £Eict that 
he should not probabljt live long, that his ances- 
tors, on his father's side of the house, had not gen- 
erally been long-lived, few of them having reached 
70 years of age. He was a great believer in heredi- 
tary influences and results, and would frequently 
say that he would like immensely to prepare a work 
of well-gathered and well-harmonized facts on he- 
reditary diseases. 

It is not strange that his dyspepsia, which was 
for so many years so firmly estabHshed in the very 
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citadel of his inward life and strength, should some- 
times, as it did, make him somewhat nervous and 
fretful. Let him that is without sin in such a way, 
when sick, cast the first stone ! Is there any vam* 
pire, whose clutch upon the very chords of life is 
stronger, or whose suction of one's vital force is 
deeper or quicker, than the monster dyspepsia? 
While at Oatskill, he was in the habit, in the 
earlier part of his residence there, of using tobacco. 
The attention of the public had not been directed 
at that time, as since, to the terrible effects of that 
poisonous drug upon the bodily health and vigor. 
Those were days, too,, when the work of self-ruin 
was carried on at a high rate, almost universally, 
in the free use everywhere of spirituous liquors. 
He became, however, erelong, sufficiently awake 
to the evil results of the use of tobacco, to resolve 
upon its abandonment ; and was not only gratified 
but surprised at the very favorable effect upon his 
bodily condition. The benefits of such an experi- 
ence, fortified afterwards by larger information upon 
the subject from any and all sources, he could not 
keep to himself, but scattered broadcast among 
young men, both publicly and privately, as he had 
opportunity. 

His favorite mode of giving religious instruction 
to his family was in the form of talking to them, 
rather than with them ; which he always did more 
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folly and fonnally at Sabbath-evening prayers, than 
at any other one time ; when, with his Greek Tes- 
tament before him, he would dwell at length upon 
some of the precious truths that he there found, 
with mellow and yet animated tones of voice, and 
with an inspiring glow of feeling that passed from 
his heart into theirs. How would he rise often at 
such a time, as so frequently in addressing public 
audiences, into grand soaring views of God and His 
kingdom and glory 1 

Among some of the more sharply remembered 
instructions, beside those of a strictly religious kind, 
which he was in the habit of impressing upon his 
children were such as these : — never to borrow of 
others, unless absolutely necessitated to do so^ al- 
though always ready to lend ; to owe no man any 
thing but love, to endorse no man's paper, and 
always to keep proofs and vouchers of the smallest 
pecuniary transactions ; to remember that " man- 
ners are matter,'' and that we cannot drive men if 
we would, and to act therefore on the old maxim, 
" Suaviter in modo sed fortiter in re," or gently in 
manner but earnestly in fact ; to make light our- 
selves of our own troubles ; and to confide in others, 
saying as did his father to him,' and as would his 
sons to their children in succession, ^^ it is better to 
be cheated sometimes, than not to confide in those 
around you." He taught us also not to discuss the 
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feults of neighbors, and not to make or retail gossip 
of any kind. .While not. attaching the same impor* 
tance that many other Christian parents did to 
catechetical and Sabbath School instruction as 
such, for his own family ; he taught them carefully 
high religious deference in aU things and obedience 
to the Bible, the most punctilious regard for the 
sacred hours of the Sabbath, and great reverence 
for the worship of God's house, as well as high re- 
spect for its ministry. 

The feelings which he inspired in his children 
towards himself, in their early youth, were those of 
respect and filial distance ; but, in their riper years, 
he took them into free and full companionship with 
himself, and then, for the first time, they found 
how familiar and genial he really was at heart tow- 
ards them. , 

He made his own earnestness felt strongly upon 
his children, in two special directions at all times : 
one, that they should be soundly good, without any 
self-deception or pretense ; and the other, that they 
should take care and be active and thorough in all 
their intellectual habits and attainments. How 
often did he give his sons to understand, when boys, 
that if they did not do well at their books, he would 
perchance, to do them justice, have to make me- 
chanics of them, and so of the girls, milliners ; and 
that, if they did not learn to work well with their 
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heads, they must at any rate be put to work with 
their hands. These earnest feelings of his account 
for his opposition to their giving much time to music. 
Instrumental music, of whatever sort, he was quite 
unwilling to have in his house ; and vocal music he 
encouraged, only to a very limited extent. Often 
would he say, that he had always noticed that those 
who greatly excelled in music did not commonly ex- 
cel in any thing else : its claims were so all-absorb- 
ing. Not a novel was had on the family premises 
except Gil Bias and Don Quixote ; nor was there 
much poetry, except of a religious sort : consisting 
chiefly of a few such works as, Paradise Lost, Oow- 
per's Task, Young's Night Thoughts, and Thomson's 
Seasons. His library was for those days quite large 
and valuable, as a private library, in other respects. 
As it is the common fault of , biographical 
sketches that they are quite too eulogistic, or, at 
least, so general in their statemeilts, as not to in- 
dividualize sufficiently the subjects of them : — ^the 
desire and effort of the author of these reminis- 
cences of his venerated parent, has been to present 
Dr. Dwight, in sharp outline to his descendants 
in the third generation, not one of whom ever knew 
him — exactly as he was and without any false gild- 
ing upon his memory. He surely had with any 
trifling deficiencies, such as all others have in some 
direction or other, excellences enough, of the highest 
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kind, to brighten his name among all who knew him 
with a lustre that needs no false additions to its 
beauty. 

With a brief summation of his peculiar personal 
traits, intellectuallj and morally, we have done. 

I. Intellectually. 

1st. He had uncommon habits and powers of 
observation. 

He thus acquired a vast amount of practical 
knowledge in detail, and so of the material of profit- 
able instruction unto others. Q-reat was his appre- 
ciation of facts, and he was ever on the search for 
them ; and many were the manuscripts left behind 
him at his death, in which he had treasured up all 
kinds of facts, great and small, scientific and prac- 
tical, with analysis and without it, in connection 
with principles and explanations, and alone, for 
reference by Wmself and his successors. A large 
portion of his time he spent very happily to himself 
in writing out such facts. 

2d. He was very deliberate in forming his opin- 
ions, and therefore very firm in holding them, when 
formed or changed. He was very positive in his 
habits of thinking, and earnest in his convictions ; 
but he remembered well President Edwards' resolu- 
tion : " Besolved never to be too old to learn," and 
acted in the spirit of it, himself When nearly 
sixty years old he entirely relinquished such of his 
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previous theoretic views as "were of the strictly 
Edwardean type of philosophy in respect to Chris- 
tian doctrine : the two opposite poles of which were 
God's arbitrary sovereignty in human regeneration, 
and man's moral inability in the act, or rather fact : 
a style of inability indeed called moral, but act- 
ually made physical by those who maintained it. 
These views and those correlate with them he ex- 
changed, with both mental and moral satisfaction, 
after much and many-sided reflection upon the sub- 
ject, for that better phase of modem theological 
metaphysics, begun in this country, although but 
partially even to his own distinct consciousness, 
by his father, who, like Edwards before him, was 
mockingly called " A New Light," by those that 
weakly and wickedly scorned to see some one else 
in advance of them, even in comprehending God's 
Word and ways :— and since developed, more iully, 
by such noble thinkers, as Drs. Taylor, Fitch, 
Beecher, Skinner, Beman, Barnes, and Profes- 
sor Park. The philosophic system of theological 
truth, thus brought before him, he and his wife, 
both, cordially accepted, as best representing in 
their view " the truth as it is in Jesus : " a system 
that elevates man's consciousness of himself in every 
true way, and quickens him strongly to. the per- 
formance of right action, by making him feel that 
he is a complete moral agent ; ^^ made in the image 
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of God," with full adequate power to do every duty, 
and under the most solemn obligation to use that 
power, at all times, for God, without let or hin- 
drance from any quarter : with the promise of 
God's direct aid and blessing in every act and 
eflfort, if he will seek for it. Dr. Dwight fully be- 
lieved in the possibility and actuaUty of improved 
statements of divine truth, in these latter days. 

3d. He had fine natural capacities f6r the ac- 
quisition of language. 

He had a superior verbal memory, and an eye 
for exact shades of thought. His classical educa- 
tion he ever prized most highly, as a source of 
pleasure, as well as of usefulness ; and would often 
say that all the mines of California could not buy 
it away fitom him. 

4th. He had a remarkably ready utterance and 
used always choice and impressive forms of speech. 

His public speeches, private conversation and 
family prayers, all, alike, bore striking witness to 
his fine command of rich strong language. When 
discoursing, under the full afflatus of strong relig- 
ious feelmg, on some high gospel theme, his lan- 
guage ran clear and bright as molten silver. 

5th. He was remarkably self-poised, both intel- 
lectually and morally, and fearless in holding and 
uttering his opinions. 

He never thought of asking for a moment, 
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whether his views on any subject were popular, or 
promised gain or ease to him. While highly ap- 
preciating opportunities of usefulness, as well as the 
moral value of a good name, he made no effort 
whatever, at any time, to have any one else under- 
stand him in any other way, than he himself chose 
to do. He was all the more independent of men, 
because dependent in heart upon God. 

6th, His favorite books for reading were always 
very largely, next to those of theology, travels and 
researches. 

The one land of all, about which he seemed 
ever most glad to learn something new, was Africa. 
Over poor benighted Africa and her degraded sons 
everywhere his heart always yearned tenderly, both 
in thought and prayer. Letters from Africa were 
to him seemingly for gratification what letters from 
home are to an absent child. Thither his tenderest 
sympathies and warmest hopes for the advance- 
meat of our common humai^ty, turned strongly ; 
and it was ever an earnest part of his daily prayer, 
that ^^ Ethiopia might soon stretch out her hands 
unto Q-od." 

7th. His mind was in itself, and in all its aims, 
habits and tastes, of a solid, earnest, executive type. 

Life to him was full of realities ; and he ad- 
dressed himself to the work of conquering, or en- 
during them, with at the same time a tranquil 
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mind and fixed persistent energy. He had great 
practical earnestness of character. 

II. Morally. 

1st. He was thoroughly honest, upright, and 
sincere. Few indeed have managed so many and 
so great pecuniary interests and trusts, up to three- 
score years and ten, with so much wisdom o-nd en- 
ergy ; and yet have been so perfectly free, as he 
was, from fault, and, so far as is known, from even 
a single breath of slander and reproach, in a world 
which is given to gainsaying. No one could be 
more exact and prompt in his business habits : 
always making as few debts as possible ; paying 
punctually the few that he did make ; taking re- 
ceipts for the smallest payments, and careMly pre- 
serving papers and vouchers, in the most minute 
transactions. 

He always wanted substance and not show, and 
had a great disgust for all pretense and all airs. 
Often would he say, that, of all great men in the 
world those that he could not endure, were the great 
little men who* were an inch high, measuring their 
height, as he said it, by one finger upon another. 
Ornaments also, so positive was the practicality of 
his disposition, had very little fascination for him, 
whether in dress, furniture or equipage. 

His love of justice was intense, as well as also 
his sense of right. Hence came his special abhor- 
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rence of popery^ as the great masterpiece of spiritual 
despotism on the earth, and of slavery, as a system 
of both civil and religious tyranny. For his life- 
long vigorous opposition to slavery, amidst much 
misappreciation' and obloquy, his children have 
been ever glad to stand up and call him blessed ; 
and especially for the large benefit to them of his 
direct and earnest teachings and example in this 
direction. He was an active anti-slavery man from 
the first, and proved the genuineness of his princi- 
ples, in every way, by his works. 

His own great integrity also led him to have an 
intense aversion to political chicanery, and ecclesi- 
astical management, and all trickery of every kind. 
Could any one hate " the Albany Regency," more 
than he did ! If in church matters he thought 
that he saw a*ny one working for sinister ends, he 
would tell him, at the time, publicly, or after- 
wards, privately, to his face, that '* there were no 
managers in Heaven/' 

He could always, without argument or inquiry 
from othiBrs, be relied upon in all times of responsi- 
bility and trial. If others moved with him in right 
directions, he was glad ; but if not, he moved on 
contentedly and energetically alone. His conscience 
ruled him in all things. 

Men who had favorite points at any time to 
carry, whether in matters of church or of state, 
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always knew his character well enough not to ask 
him for help, unless they were points of abstract 
right and duty, when his help would be given freely 
without the asking. He never would do the dirty 
work, morally, of any man or any set of men. 

He was by necessity, from his very habits of 
high conscientious thoughtfulness, a man of great 
decision of character in all things. 

2d. He was remarkably modest and meek. 

No lady was ever purer in thought and speech 
than he. His children felt at the time, the power 
of this virtue in their now sainted lather ; not only 
in contrast with the vulgar and profane speech of 
so many others, but also with the coarser habits of 
large numbers of the respectable portion of society ; 
and they feel thiett it is an odor of a sweet smell in 
their memory of him still. 

He was also entirely free from all self-assuming. 
His manner in public, to those who did not know 
his stalwart virtue and self-reliant, determined good- 
ness, seemed full of quiet, retiring diffidence. If 
asked to find one meek man in a company of a 
thousand, where he was, a quick eye would soon 
single him out as the one, from the strong exhibi- 
tion of this rare virtue in one of so much intellec- 
tual and moral energy. The impression was never 
once made on the writer of these reminiscences, in 
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an intimacy with him of more than thirty years that 
he was ever proud i or vain. 

Sd He was a man of the most delicate tender* 
ness of feeling. 

Quickly would any tale of real misfortune open 
wide the portals of his heart to sympathy and be- 
neficence. Like his father, who is described in the 
family to have wept often, like a child, at the mere 
recital of distress, he had a heart that needed no long 
knocking at its doors, for full and free admission to 
the needy and unfortunate. 

He was very gentle, also, in his personal inter- 
' course with others. His sense of their rights and 
feelings, and of their claims for comfort on his care- 
ful consideration, was quick and strong. 

4th. His bearing towards the community at 
large was that of general reserve. 

While positively kindly in his dispositions to- 
wards all, and especially to the ignorant, needy and 
forsaken, he manifested yet to a large extent that 
reserve which thoughtful, industrious men, who are 
eagerly busy in the true work of life, are apt to have 
in greater or less degrees. As, according to the 
Jiabit of the church m this country, and indeed m 
all countries and ages, Jewish and Christian, until 
of late years, the Sabbath was kept from Saturday 
evening to Sunday evening, from sunset to sunset : 
so he, to the end of his life, maintained that habit 
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of his early education, and greatly approved it, not 
only as according to the divine direction "from 
even to even shall ye keep your Sabbath," but, also, 
as being kindly adapted to the physical weakness 
and weariness of childhood, so as to break the tedium 
to the young of so long a confinement. Sunday 
evening was with him sacred to the uses of friend- 
ship, over which also the hallowed influences of the 
sweet Sabbath hours, that had just passed, were 
thrown. Beautiful and refined, as well remembered 
by his children, indeed, were the seasons of social 
fellowship thus spent with his friends. 

5th. He had strongly reverential habits of feel- 
ing. 

Never spoke a son with more dutiful respect of 
a venerated parent, than did he to the last, of his 
&ther, and of his opinions. His bearing also tow- 
ards his aged mother, who died but five or six 
years before him, was full of high filial excellence. 
Once every year, so long as she lived, he regularly 
visited her, both as a privilege and a duty, at the 
house of his eldest brother in New Haven, Timothy 
Dwight, Esq., with whom she made her home, dur- 
ing the more than twenty-eight years of her widow- 
hood. He always also remembered to pray for her 
by name, in his family prayers : a fact, which struck 
the hearts of his children with tender interest at 
the time, and has been a hallowed recollection in 
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their memories ever since. One of them well recol- 
lects saying often to himself in his youth, when hear- 
ing his father thus pray, " I will be sure not to for- 
get when I am a man, to do the like for him." 

He did not lose his veneration for great men, as 
he grew older — ^those who were truly great in their ' 
aims and efforts. He was quite observably atten- 
tive also to all forms of polite demeanor towards 
distinguished men, as well as to any titles of respect 
or honor that others might wear. 

His natural and cultivated sentiment of rever- 
ence showed itself, likewise, in his strong dislike for 
all personal jokes, puns, rude ^witticisms, and satire, 
however polished. He disrelished also exceedingly 
the use of nicknames, however good the motive, for 
children. While his sense of order in some things, 
as in respect to his tools of husbandry^ his personal 
wardrobe, perhaps, and his horse and carriage was 
not at aU hypercritical ; his sense of propriety in 
all personal feeling and conduct towards others was 
very clear and decisivQ. 

6th. He was a man of high religious faith. 

The Bible was to him the book of all books ; 
as its truths also were the sum and substance of 
all other truths. God and his claims filled the 
whole horizon of his thoughts. The great facts and 
topics of Christianity were his favorite themes of 
conversation. The scenes in which he most de- 
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lighted were those of a revival, in which his heart 
was fall of rapture ; and that preaching, which was 
most awakening and impressive, was what he always 
most craved and enjoyed. In the last few years of 
his life. Heaven was an ever-recurring theme of 
happy remark with him ; of which he was fond of 
speaking as a definite place, rather than as a mere 
state of the soul after death ; which seemed to him 
not only dissonant with many Scripture passages 
on the subject, but also quite too cold and bald an 
idea of the future home of the ransomed. His 
mental habitude was contemplative and prayerful. 
Great truths took hold upon the inmost depths of 
his being. His eye penetrated through the thin 
veil of earthly show and circumstance, and rested 
upon those things which are " immortal, invisible, 
andeteroal." 

In concluding this brief summary of his more 
noticeable characteristics, it should be added, by 
way of a still more life-like portraiture of this 
strong and earnest good man, exactly as he was : — 
that he had that marked and indeed large combina- 
tion of seemingly opposite qualities in his character, 
which is a special mark of all the higher natures 
among mankind. While being bold and fearless in 
all his moral positions before the public, both as a 
thinker and an actor, he was, at the same time, in 
other things exceedingly prudent, cautious and cir- 
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cumspect : while being deliberate and cool, he was 
yet also remarkable for his great energy, and even, 
where any clear question of right and wrong came 
before him, for his impetaousness of feeling : his 
moral intuitions were quick and electric in their 
action. While very simple and unpretending in 
his feelings, and of ready tender habits of sympathy, 
he was yet quite unfamiliar in his bearing, even 
towards his own children, in their early youth ; so 
that their sentiments then were those rather of high 
respect for him, than of positive affection also. So 
too, while utterly averse to following after shadows in 
any thing, and having no fency whatever for osten- 
tatiousness, or ceremoniousness, he was remarkable 
for observing, both in his correspondence, and in his 
forms of address to others, all the little niceties of 
rank and title. He was very demonstrative of his 
ideas, but quite secretive of his personal feelings : 
his long and terrible conflicts with the disease which 
brooded for years, like a nightmare, upon thfe very 
heart-strings of his being, few ever knew at all, 
outside of his own immediate family ; and even of 
them it may be said, that some of them have since 
guessed of his bodily trials, more than they ever 
learned from his own lips, by their own protracted 
battles with, the same hereditary physical demon. 
Though very practical, he was likewise very medi- 
tative ; and while quite pertinacious in some direc- 
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tions, he was quite yielding in others. The antag- 
onisms that were thus harmonized in his character, 
might be still ferther enumerated ; but enough has 
been said, to set him, in his true mental and moral 
figure, clearly before the thoughts of his descend- 
ants, who, it is hoped, will emulate his many vir- 
tues, and have no greater imperfections than he had. 
His children thank Q-od for having given them such 
a wise, faithful^ and prayerftd father, to train them 
for this world and the next. It has been a labor 
of gladness to gather up the many unfading mem- 
ories of a life, that was quenched on earth nearly 
twelve years since, but whose brightness still lin- 
gers in the hearts of his loving offspring, as the 
soft twilight of a beautiful summer day. 

Among his papers after his decease, was found 
the following, tender, touching prayer of his own 
composition : a worthy keepsake to bis descendants 
of the character of their sainted sire. All of them 
that make its spirit the spirit of their own prayers 
and lives, will be sure to join him at last, in his 
happy home above. How reverential is its form ! 

"HOLY SPIRIT. 

" May He teach me to subdue every turbulent 
passion, to calm my ruffled temper, and to restrain 
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every evil lust ; and enable me to manifest the 
fraits of the Spirit, in loving Q-od supremely, in 
admiring his character, in entertaining enlarged 
views of his attributes, in consecrating myself to 
his service, in exercising benevolence to my fellow* 
men, in long suffering under injuries, and in delight- 
ing to forgive enemies. May He impart to me joy 
in believing, and cause me to be at peace with God, 
with my fellowmen, and in my own soul. May He 
clothe me with a meek, quiet, humble, resigned, 
submissive spirit ; so that I may be gentle in all 
my deportment, and kind in all my acts, and seri- 
ous in my conversation : ever realizing God's pres- 
ence and inspection, and confiding in his promises. 
Oh that God would enable me, by the gracious 
visitations of his Holy Spirit, to lay aside all anger 
and bitterness and evil speaking ; that I might be 
increasingly watchful not to grieve him to depart 
from me ! Should his sweet influences be withheld, 
what other comforter could I hope ever to find ? 
Should he withdraw his heavenly light from my 
soul, how great and distressing would my darkness 
be ! Oh that God would not suffer me ever to 
slight the gracious visitations of his Holy Spirit ! 
May I invite them by earnest and persevering 
prayer ; retain them by constant watchfulness over 
all my thoughts and conversation and conduct ; 
and improve under them by diligence and activity. 
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in buUding up the cause of God. May the Holy 
Spirit influence my will, correct my judgment, and 
purify and refine my affections ; and work in me to 
will and to do, that I may cooperate with him in 
working out my own salvation, in honoring Q-od in 
all my ways, and in doing good to my fellowmen. 
Oh that He would guide me when prone to wander ; 
strengthen me when weak ; cheer me when discour- 
aged ; console me when in trouble ; and sanctify 
me when surrounded by spiritual enemies ! " 

This beautiful prayer, which is fit for its breadth 
of conception and terseness of expression to be a 
classic, is as remarkable for its outward form as for 
its rich inward contents. How seldom is direct 
prayer to the Holy Spirit ever thought of in the 
experiences of private Christians, or the public min- 
istries of any pulpit. Direct prayer to Christ is not 
of frequent occurrence, and much less to the Holy 
Spirit in person.* This sweet earnest prayer, is a 
precious legacy of our honored parent to all his de- 
scendants. 
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EXTRACT FROM SERMON. 



Doctor Benjamin Woolsey Dwight was bom 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, in February, 1780. 
He was the second among eight sons of the late 
President Dwight of Yale College ; whose name is 
well known and identified with the growth and 
prosperity of that venerable seat of learning, and 
whose writings have contributed so largely to the 
theological literature of our country and the world. 
His course of collegiate education was pursued at 
Yale College, where he was graduated in 1799 ; 
after which he spent some time in the service of the 
College, as his father's private secretary and aman- 
uensis. On reaching the usual age for professional 
study, he decided to devote himself to the science 
of medicine ; and for this end he became a pupil of 
the elder Dr. Rush of Philadelphia. Under the 
instructions of that eminent physician he fully pre- 
pared himself for the duties of the medical profes- 
sion. After, however, engaging for a time in prac- 
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tice, he was induced, by considerations connected 
with the state of his health, to change his plans 
and devote himself to the pursuits of mercantile 
life. These pursuits he followed with diligence and 
success, in the city of New York and at Catskill, 
until the year 1831 ; when he transferred his resi- 
dence to this place. Soon after coming to Clinton 
he was elected secretary and treasurer of Hamilton 
College : an office which he continued to hold, and 
the duties of which he discharged with great afbility 
and success, until the time of his death, a period of 
nineteen years, During this time he has been in 
his sympathies and labors closely identified with the 
interests of the College ; and, by the skill and fidel- 
ity with which he has man£^ed its financial con- 
cerns, has contributed, in a very eminent degree, to 
its advancement and prosperity. It has been with- 
in the time of his connection with this office, that 
most of those plans have been formed and consum- 
mated, by which the institution has been furnished 
with its present pecuniary means of support. It is, 
indeed, true that in th^ir accomplishment he has 
had the counsel and cooperation of other devoted 
friends of the College ; yet to him as its financial 
agent it has pertcdned to superintend them ; and 
to him should, therefore, be awarded the merit of 
having seen them, under his own direction, carried 
out and accomplished. 
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The same characteristics, strongly and distinct- 
ly marked, of clear perception, of sound judgment, 
of prompt and decisive action, of skilful accuracy, 
and unbending integrity, by which he has become 
known to the financial officers of th^ College, have 
also distinguished him in all the relations which he 
has sustained, and in all the duties which he has 
been called to discharge. 

Though devoted in his life to active business 
rather than to study, yet his were no common at- 
tainments in knowledge ; and few, it is believed, 
have lived in this community whose time, without 
interference with the higher and more appropriate 
duties devolving upon them, has been so success- 
fully employed in making attainments of varied and 
general learning. 

Our limits forbid that we should here attempt 
an extended delineation of his character. Nor do I 
deem such an attempt necessary. It is well known 
that Dr. Dwight has been a man of great purity 
and simplicity of character, and of singular inde- 
pendence in the formation, and yet of modesty in 
the expression, of his opinions ; that he was upright 
and exact in his business transactions ; and, that, 
as a professing Christian, he has ever shown himself 
humble, sincere, devoted, and consistent. When 
too I add, that, in all the relations which he has 
sustained, as a citizen, a father, a husband, a friend 
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and a member of the church of Christ, and as one, 
in whose life the simple piety of the gospel has 
received a clear and consistent illustration, Dr. 
Dwight has stood before this community, as one 
of its highest ornaments :— I only say what is 
known to all who hear me. It has been by thus 
living and acting well his part in these varied rela- 
tions, and especially by so living and adorning his 
profession, as a devoted disciple of Him, who lived 
as never man lived, that he has accomplished the 
high ends of his existence upon the earth and has 
laid up for himself in store, as we believe, the re- 
wards of a blessed immortality in Heaven. 

It is about forty years since Dr. Dwight be- 
came connected with the Christian church, by a 
public profession of his faith in Christ. While he 
has ever adorned that profession by a life of active 
and devoted piety, it has been manifest to those 
who have known him most intimately, that, as he 
has been approaching the termination of his course, 
his mind has also been prepared for the coming 
change. He has evinced the strength and maturi- 
ty of the full-grown Christian. His communion 
with the Saviour has been intimate, and his con- 
sciousness of support and of spiritual enjoyment 
from that communion most cheering and delightful. 
The anticipations and outgoings of his mind have 
been towards the home of the Christian in Heaven. 
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His friends have witnessed the manifestations of 
this fact, not only in the prevailing tone of his 
thoughts and feelings, but in the frequent repeti- 
tion also of those passages of Scripture and those 
sentiments of sacred song, which are indicative of 
the employments and joys of the heavenly state. 
Words like the following were daily on his lips, and 
gave frequent expression to his habitual feelings : 
" Oh ! what amazing joys they feel," &c. It has 
been by words like these, that, in hours of retire- 
ment, his mind has been wont to commune with 
things unseen and thus that he has been making 
ready, in the temper of his heart, for those scenes 
into which he has now entered. 

The example of the good, be it remembered, is 
the legacy not simply of surviving relatives, but of 
universal humanity also ; and be it ours, who, as 
members of this Institution, are permitted still to 
stand in our place, to cherish the memory of those 
virtues and graces which adorned the life of our as- 
sociate and friend, and to foUow him so far as he 
followed Christ ! 
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Glinton, Bee, 9, 1861. 
Rkv. E. Y. Swift : 

Dear Sir: — ^Your discourse on the life and character of 

onr dear, honored mother seemed to us, on hearing it, so 

just to her, and so valuahle in itself, that we should he much 

pleased to receive a copy for puhlication from you. 

Yours most truly, 

B. W. DWIOHT, 
T. W. DWIGHT. 



Clintanj Dec. 18, 1861. 

Rkv. Benjamin W. Dwight, LL.D. and Pbof. Theodobe W. 
DwiGHT, LL.D. : ' 

Gentlemen : — ^Agreeably to your request, I herewith sub- 
mit to your disposal the brief sketch of the life and char- 
acter of your beloved and honored mother, which I gave at 
her funeral, and to which I have taken the liberty to add 
some further particulars, in order to make it more complete. 

Very truly yours, 

E. Y. Swift. 



IIS" MEMOEIAM. 



Mrs. Sophia W. Dwight, whose maiden name 
was Spphia Woodbridge Strong, was born in the 
town of Heath, in what was at that time the coun- 
ty of Hampshire, in Massachusetts, on January 
1st, 1793. Her father, Rev. Joseph Strong, was 
for several years pastor of the CoDgregational 
Church in that place, and was a faithful and ten- 
der shepherd of the spiritual flock committed to his 
care. Her mother, whose maiden name was Sophia 
Woodbridge, is remembered as a lady of fine per- 
sonal appearance, and of an uncommonly strong 
mind ; and as exceedingly fond of theological dis- 
cussions, in which few of the ministers even who 
were, from time to time, guests at their house 
proved themselves her equals. In her school-days 
she was a pupil of Rev. Timothy Dwight, of North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, afterwards Dr. Dwight of 
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Yale College ; by whom she was much admired for 
her high intellectual and personal qualities com- 
bined. He used often to say of her, that-" she re- 
minded him, in her appearance, of the sun coming 
out from behind a cloud." 

Mrs. D wight was the third in a family of nine 
children, of whom seven lived to the age of sixty 
and upwards, and four are living still. Her ances- 
tors were not only religious, but, on her mother's 
side of the house, a long line of ministers can be 
traced, in the Woodbridge family, in unbroken suc- 
cession for many generations. She was also, in this 
same family line, a descendant of noble old John 
Elliot, " the missionary apostle to the Indians." 

Little is known of her in her early life farther 
than that she was regarded by her parents, and all 
who knew her, as a child of uncommon beauty and 
promise. She left the paternal home, while yet 
young, to reside as an adopted daughter with her 
uncle, Col. Benjamin Buggies Woodbridge of South 
Hadley, Massachusetts ; who was a very prominent, 
public-spirited, and wealthy citizen of that place, 
of commanding personal appearance, and well re- 
membered there to this day, as having had a very 
controlling influence among the people in all afiairs 
of the town. She was sent by him to the then cel- 
ebrated school for young ladies, under the charge of 
the Rev. Mr. Herrick, at New Haven, Connecticut. 
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In connection with the history of her life at 
New Haven, she was wont to speak, with great in- 
terest, of a single incident, to show how the influ- 
ence of good and noble deeds descends sometimes in 
rich blessings, not only upon children, but upon 
children's children also, to the third and fourth 
generation. Her grandfather, Rev. John Wood- 
bridge, pastor of the church in South Hadley, from 
1742 onwards for more than forty years, was a warm 
and steadfast friend of the Rev. Jonathan Edwards 
of Northampton ; and nobly stood by that distin- 
guished divine in those trying times, when he was 
so persecuted for righteousness' sake, and his name 
was cast out as evil, by many even of the ministe- 
rial brethren in his neighborhood. At the time 
when Miss Strong proposed to go to New Haven to 
school, the Rev. Dr. Timothy D wight, grandson of 
Jonathan Edwards, was President of Yale College. 
Moved by admiration and gratitude for the warm 
and fast friendship of her grandfather Woodbridge 
to his grandfather Edwards, through all his long 
and grievous trials at Northampton, and looking 
upon her also with strong additional interest, as the 
daughter of a former pupil whom he highly es- 
teemed, Dr. Dwight at once invited her, on her 
arrival at New Haven, to a home in his family. 
Thus, by his manly Christian course of conduct, 
more than half a century previously, had her ven- 
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e rated ancestor secured for her, as a precious legacy 
of which he knew not, the rare advantages and 
pleasures of such a freely and warmly offered home ; 
and, when she left her school and his house, after a 
two years' residence in it, (1812-1814,) Dr. Dwight 
persistently refused any and all compensation from 
her wealthy and liberal-minded guardian. 

One of the privileges which she especially valued, 
while at the house of Dr. Dwight, was that of read- 
ing aloud to him, daily, by the hour ; since he suf- 
fered so much from weakness of the eyes that he 
could read but very little at any time for himself. 
Often would she speak of the great tenderness of 
his sensibilities, and how he would weep freely, 
when she would read to him some touching tale of 
sorrow. She became in this way intimately ac- 
quainted with that great and good man, and, from 
his interspersed remarks as she read, as well as 
from his free and animated conversations upon the 
topics handled, she received an invaluable amount 
of high intellectual instruction and mental stimula- 
tion, in one of the best of all forms, and from one 
of the best minds and hearts of that generation. 
In her connection with the family of Dr. Dwight, 
she was introduced also to a delightful and highly 
profitable acquaintance with great numbers of the 
choicest intellectual and religious society of the 
day ; as both the habit and spirit of his household 
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were those of a generous and noble hospitality. But, 
what was to her and her children more than all else 
in the end, she there attracted the admiration and 
love of Benjamin Woolsey Dwight, M. D., the sec- 
ond son of the President, whom, with the happy 
accord of aU concerned, she afterwards married. 

As a school-girl and a young lady, she is re- 
membered as having been beautiful and accom- 
plished, sprightly, brilliant, and fascinating, full of 
innocent playfulness and frolic, and the light and 
life of the various social circles in which she moved. 
She was married, in the spring of 1815, at the 
house of her uncle in South Hadley ; but so feeble 
was she, from the effects of a very severe cold, en- 
hanced by too unremitted attention to some favorite 
tasks in embroidery which she had imposed upon 
herself, that she could not make much physical 
effort without coughing up blood ; and, not being 
able to sit up, she was married as an invalid in her 
sick gown, expecting to live but a little while. By 
the blessing of God, however, upon the vigorous med- 
ical means long and faithfully used by her husband, 
she so far recovered her strength, after several 
months, as to enjoy comfortable health for many 
years ; and yet she was never afterwards sound- 
ly well in all respects. She had that great strug- 
gle to maintain through life, which so many others 
have also in every community, to preserve a cheer- 
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fol and hopefdl heart and face, under the depress- 
ing influences of a continually morbid condition of 
the body ; and how well she succeeded, considering 
the fearful odds that were against her, the account 
of her subsequent life will abundantly show. Her 
face was habitually radiant with bright good- will to 
others and her heart seemed to be a well-spring per- 
petually overflowing with deep religious joy ; but 
these were the triumphs of grace, in many a hard- 
fought battle with her physical tendencies to de- 
spondency. The impression which she had so strong- 
ly before her marriage, that she was not likely to 
live long in the world, continued with her during 
all her subsequent life ; and she lived thus with 
eternity in full view. 

Early in 1817 she removed with her husband 
and infant son to Catskill, N. Y., where Dr. 
Dwight, although a regularly educated physician, 
engaged, on account of his greatly impaired health, 
in the mercantile business. After fourteen years' 
residence at CatsMQ, they came to this village, 
where she continued to reside until last Tuesday 
morning, Dec. 3, 1861, when she departed to her 
heavenly home. 

Mrs. Dwight is uniformly spoken of by those 
who were personally acquainted with her, as in va- 
rious particulars a remarkable woman. Perhaps 
" splendid " is the one term, which I have most 
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frequently heard used by her neighbors who have 
attempted to describe her to me in a single word : 
showing that she must have had, in her person and 
character, a rare combination of those qualities 
which make their possessor shine before the eyes of 
aU. While she was admired for her personal T^eauty 
and dignified mien, and the grace and elegance of 
her manners, for her many accomplishments, her 
sprightliness, vivacity and brilliancy in conversation, 
and for the sweetness and amiableness of her dispo- 
sition, she was respected, also, and honored for her 
high intellectual gifts, and especially for her fine 
argumentative powers of mind, and the sterling 
noble qualities of her character. It is not too much 
to say that she was the idol of her household, as 
wpU as of the large circle of her kindred and friends. 
She was herself a great admirer of beauty in all its 
forms, and especially of the beauty of nature. Flow- 
ers were full of tender language to her heart ; and 
for elegance and ornament in one's personal attire 
she had a keen appreciation. 

To-day, however, we would think and speak of 
her chiefly as a Christian ; for it was in this char- 
acter that she desired to be known, and to shine 
everywhere ; and it is in this character that being 
dead she yet speaks to us and to all. Bespecting 
her religious history previous to her marriage, noth- 
ing is now known, except that, in connection per- 

5 
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haps with spiritual anxiety caused by her sickness, 
or, as the result of her general habits of serious 
thoughtfulness, she was haunted distressingly with 
the idea that she had committed the unpardonable 
sin. After her marriage this fear gradually deep- 
ened into the conviction that she was indeed for- 
saken of her God. 

Her sufferings from this conviction she often 
described as very great and long continued. It was 
not until after her removal to Catskill, which was 
about a year after her marriage, that she obtained 
relief fron^ this terrible self-torment. When assured 
by her revered Pastor, Rev. Dr. David Porter, to 
whom at last she broke silence, for the first time, 
concerning the deep pain that had been rankling so 
long, covered up in her heart — that her very distress 
itself was proof of the strivings of God's Spirit with 
her at that time, and that, if He had given her up to 
be lost, she would be in consequence, without any 
further concern for her salvation — she cast away her 
despair ; and, in accordance with his earnest exhor- 
tations, knelt at once in prayer with him and conse- 
crated herself* wholly to Christ her Lord for all her 
future being, in this world and the next. From* 
that decisive hour onwards, she always took her 
stand openly and earnestly, among His professed 
disciples, as one in heart forever with them for Him. 
To this period she ever afterwards referred the be- 
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ginnings of all her real inward heart-life as a moral 
being, and from that time Christ was the '^ All in 
all " of existence to her. At the very outset of her 
Christian life, Mrs. Dwight set her standard, where 
the gospel sets it, at perfection as her duty and her 
aim. She never deemed it sufficient to just main- 
tain a decent profession of godliness, to live above re- 
proach and to pursue a quiet, harmless life, thinking 
only of her own salvation ; as if that could be sep- 
arated from the earnest life-long effort also to save 
others. In character and action she earnestly en- 
deavored to meet the high claims of the gospel, to 
lay aside every weight in running the appointed race 
of life, to repel all evil influence from whatever 
source, to triumph over every sin, bringing every 
thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ, 
and to make her Christian life a positive power for 
good everywhere in the church and in the world. 
Not only did she thus set this high standard before 
herself and strive earnestly to attain unto it, but 
she labored much also to persuade all whom she 
could influence to do likewise. 

Mrs. Dwight was eminent, as a Christian, for 
her faith. With her clear strong mind she grasped 
the great truths of Christianity, and then threw 
wide open to them her inmost heart. She delight- 
ed greatly in the study of the Bible and treasured 
its precious teachings in her memory, she hid them 
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in her hearty and many of its sweetest passages were 
perpetually on her lips ; and, while she pondered 
careAilly the great and impressive themes of gospel- 
truth, she received the testimony of the Bible con- 
cerning them, not as the word of man, but as the 
word of God, clothed with full and immediate divine 
authority and power over her own heart and life. 

Next to her Bible it may bo mentioned as indi- 
cating the character of her intellect, her views of 
Christian doctrine, and the fervid style of her piety, 
that she delighted most of all in the works of Pres- 
ident Edwards, the diflferent volumes of which bear 
many well-worn proofs of her diligent perusal ; as 
well indeed as of her husband's also, who was equally 
fond of the high quickeDing truths that fed and re- 
freshed that great mind. They were each particu- 
larly fond of reading Edwards' History of Redemp- 
tion, as well as both Bishop Newton and Low- 
man on the prophecies. Greatly did the prophecies 
concerning the millenium, and their interpretation, 
interest them ; and often would they talk with stir- 
ring earnestness about them to their children. 
Well do they remember how they used frequently 
to say, that, if they should live as long as them- 
selves, they would probably behold the dawn of 
that Grand Day of Universal Light and Privilege. 
No sleepy conceptions of its approach were they 
allowed to have, as they wef e told, with vigorous 
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words and flashing eyes, that, when the Battle of 
the Valley of Armageddon came, America might 
perhaps not be involved in its terrors ; but that 
probably it would, (where now in truth they seem 
to have begun ;) and that, if such should be the 
case, there would doubtless be a great sweeping off 
of the inhabitants of the world here as everywhere 
else ; and that they wanted them to be sure to 
stand up for Jesus, whether in the smoke of battle 
or of martyrdom. The glare of that terrible " Day 
of the Lord ; " that day of fire and blood, lay thus 
visibly clear and strong in the horizon of their fu- 
ture lives, as they marched forwards through the' 
days of their youth towards it. 

To Mrs. Dwight the great truths of the Bible 
stood ever in near view, as positive, all-influential 
realities. She walked in the light of them, and felt 
always surrounded and swayed by the presence and 
power of unseen things. She really and thoroughly 
believed in Q-od as her Father, and Christ as her 
Redeemer, in heaven and hell, and in salvation for 
sinners by the blood of the Lamb slain, from the 
foundation of the world, for them, and in the 
weighty, although joyful, responsibility laid upon 
Christians from above, to labor with all their might 
for the conversion of sinners ; and with all her heart 
she believed in the precious promises of Q-od. The 
grand secret of her whole Jife of power,* both with 
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God and man, is to be found in her faith. This 
was the energy from on high within her heart, by 
which she was ever moved to all noble endeavors. 
She was eminently a praying woman, as was well 
known and deeply felt by her household, through 
all her conscious life ; and as her whole career in 
public, as a Christian, abundantly testified to others. 
Prayer was to her a most precioas privilege. She 
came to it, not so much because she was impelled 
by a mere sense of duty however strong, but be- 
cause, with the Psalmist, she could say, " It is good 
for me to draw near to God/' It was a privilege 
of which she felt that she could not be denied, " by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving to make 
known her requests,*' not only daily but several 
times a day, " unto God." Most strongly did she 
believe in the real and absolute efficacy of prayer. 
It was in her view, as set forth in the teachings of 
Christ and his apostles, as illustrated in the whole 
history of the church, and as perpetually evidenced 
to her in her own observation and experience, thfe 
principal instrument provided by Infinite Wisdom, 
to be used by Christians in the culture of their own 
hearts^ the development of their personal useful- 
ness, and for success, especially in the work of lead- 
ing men to Christ. With her therefore, prayer was 
no mere form of words ; but it was poured forth 
into the ear of God from the fulness of her heart, 
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and often with strong crying and many tears. The 
closet was witness to her fervid spirit of supplica- 
tion, where she labored diligently in prayer for one 
end after another that she sought, until it was 
gained ; and so was especially the social prayer- 
room, where, with those of her sex who had as- 
sembled to pray, and often as the result of her own 
urgent prompting, she strove mightily with Grod for 
a blessing upon themselves and the community 
around them. And with what tender memories do 
her children recall her frequent habit of gathering 
them together in her own chamber, and there search- 
ing closely into the religious ideas and feelings of 
them each, one by one ; which spiritual examina- 
tion she always concluded with asking them to pray 
for themselves, severally, in succession before her, 
and then mingled her own tears with theirs in most 
earnest and melting petitions for their salvation! 
Week after week also, for months and years, she 
and a beloved sister met in a hallowed spot, at a 
regularly appointed time, to pray for the conversion 
of their children. She is remembered moreover, as 
having been quite addicted to making arrangements 
with her personal friends, in various places, for mu- 
tual prayer, extending, daily, through long periods 
of time ; as others do, in a far lower sphere of pur- 
pose and profit, for mutual correspondence: 

In all her moral and religious convictions, she 
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was very clear and decided ; both in holding and 
in expressing them ; and in her adherence to them 
in practice, and her bold and open maintenance of 
them, she was utterly fearless of all personal conse- 
quences. She turned not to the right hand nor to 
the left, to take counsel of worldly prudence ; but 
in the face of whatever forms of public opposition, 
reproach, or bitter persecution, by which she might 
perchance be assailed, she went straightforwards in 
the way in which she felt it to be her duty to her 
Saviour to go. It was not necessary that any cause 
of God or man should wait until it became popular 
before it could find favor with her : only convince 
her that it was in itself worthy of her highest re- 
gard : only show her that it was the cause of right- 
eousness and benevolence, and she took it at once 
to her heart, and gave it her most earnest practical 
support. • 

While she was most warmly interested in the 
missionary, beneficent, and charitable institutions 
and operations of the day, and was zealously active 
in supporting them, she was also very particularly 
absorbed in promoting the three special public 
objects of Temperance, Anti-slavery, and Moral 
Reform. In their advancement, believing them 
worthy of the highest public interest, she enlisted 
with great ardor, regardless of any possible outward 
results to her. She was known all over the town. 
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and indeed through the county, for her enthusiasm 
and activity in these reforms in their early stages,, 
at which time her mind was in fiill vigor, and when 
they were themselves most unpopular with the com-» 
munity at large. This testimony'she had uniformly 
in her praise, even from those who dissented strongly, 
it might be, from her views, or from her course in 
maintaining or diffusing them, that, as for her, she 
was thoroughly conscientious in her opinions, and 
that in her practice she was always true to her con- 
victions. It was her spirit of earnest, and even 
sometimes anxious inquiry after duty, together with 
her unbending determination to follow its pathway, 
wherever it might lead, which gave to her piety its 
marked progressive character ; and which, in com- 
bination with her intellectual and personal endow- 
ments, fitted her to be as she was, a leader in all 
enterprises of public ChristiaB progress and useful- 
ness. 

A very marked characteristic of the piety of 
Mrs. Dwight, already alluded to incidentally several 
times, was her great and constant religious activity : 
an activity perpetually inspired by strong faith, and 
sustained and animated by deep, tender, overflow- 
ing love to Jesus Christ. The one striking fact 
always concerning the action of her mind and heart, 
as concerning her bodily powers even to the end, 
was the amazing amount of vitality contained in 
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them. Her physical and intellectual vivaciousness 
and power of vitalizing the thoughts and feelings 
of others, with whom she came in contact, hecame 
•with her, after her conversion, a consecrated posses- 
sion and energy : awakening her ever to a great 
amount of high and continued exertion, especially 
when considering her lifelong bodily infirmities, in 
whatever direction she felt that there was a call for 
true Christian effort. She was by no means noglect- 
ftil of the ordinary duties of regular household life ; 
but with untiring industry, not sparing herself where 
her family often thought that she might and should, 
she endeavored to meet these domestic claims, as 
she did all others, as a servant of Christ, whose duty 
it was to work while it was day ; since the night 
was drawing near, in which no one could work. But 
while her hands were busily occupied with these 
household cares, she Was, at the same time, always 
diligently inquiring whether there was not some- 
thing else also that she could do, directly for Christ : 
whether there was not some poor family to be min- 
istered unto ; some sad heart, to be comforted ; 
some sick one, to be visited ; some Christian broth- 
er or sister, to be tenderly besought to a higher life, 
or admonished in an evil one ; some impenitent 
sinner, to be conversed with ; some prayer meeting 
among her own sex, to be established, or revived, 
or made more profitable to others ; some benevolent 
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association, to be instituted or made more produc- 
tive of good ; or something else to be done which 
might relieve human suflfering, promote human 
happiness, or help forward the work of human 
salvation. 

When there was anything to be done for God 
or man, it was not the habit of her heart to say, 
" I pray thee have me excused," but to offer her- 
self, in advance, for the work, saying with the 
prophet, " here am I ! send me/' She was ever 
to be found among the foremost in every good word 
and work. She was an active and sympathizing 
friend of the poor : not proportioning her benevo- 
lence towards them to their gratitude in return ; but 
cheerfully ministering to their necessities, according 
to her sense of duty to her Lord and theirs, whether 
they were grateful or not. So well understood was 
her character in this respect, *and so extensively did 
the poor avail themselves of it, that her house was 
known as a kind of general refuge for them in their 
distress : a well-earned sentiment surely in her favor, 
of which she had no occasion to be ashamed ; since 
it is written, '* blessed is he that considereth the 
poor ! " If there were any whom others cast away, 
to them especially she gave her warmest and ten- 
derest sympathy. She is remembered in Catskill 
and here, as the special friend of the poor, despised, 
colored man ; and she threw open her doors and her 
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heart to the trembling fugitive, fleeing from oppres- 
sion, warmed him, fed him, clothed him, and when 
he went forth, she bade him God speed, with money, 
and smiles, and prayers, on his lonely way to Cana- 
da and freedom. She gave also, with a glad and 
liberal heart, of her substance to every good work, 
as she had means and opportunity ; and was for- 
ward to practice self-denial, and to make sacrifices, 
that she might have the more to give. 

The one blessing for which she labored and 
prayed more than for all others, was the continual 
outpouring of God's Spirit in revivals of religion ; 
especially in the community where she lived, and 
with reference to the progress and triumph of 
Christ's kingdom everywhere in the earth. But 
notwithstanding all that may be said to the praise 
of God's grace, as manifested in her, in her more 
public relations, it is the united testimony of her 
children that her character shone brightest, where 
it was most intimately known, in the sanctuaiy of 
that home, in which her queenly Christian presence 
seemed to them like a perpetual illumination from 
above. She and her husband were in some respects, 
constitutionally quite unlike in their characteristics 
and tastes. Among these points of difference, and 
the varied experiences of every-day life, there might 
easily have occurred, it is manifest, many causes of 
mutual irritation, or at least of occasional acts or 
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expressions of unkindness, on either side ; and yet, 
in all her intercourse with the family, for thirty-five 
years, it is not recollected that a single disrespect- 
ful word ever passed from her lips to her husband, 
or a single unkind look from her face to his. 

While, with wonderfal cheerfulness, she minis- 
tered, even beyond her strength, to the ordinary 
necessities of her household, almost as if those ne- 
cessities were the sole objects of her care ; yet, amid 
the heaviest draughts upon her strength, she found 
time to gratify her disposition, to abound in the 
grace of a la.Tge and happy hospitality. She wel- 
comed and entertained her numerous guests with 
a cordiality so genuine, and a pleasure so apparent, 
as to make them feel that they had conferred, per- 
chance, quite as great a favor upon her, as upon 
themselves, in coming. In these and other ways 
she filled ber house with continual sunshine, and 
attracted those, who had been once her guests, to 
renew as often afterwards, as they could, the pleas- 
ure of such happy greetings. 

Notwithstanding the burden of the many house- 
hold cares, inseparable from the bringing up of six 
children, and the constant demands of her generous 
hospitality upon her strength, together with the 
harassments of poor domestic help, such as could 
then alone be obtained in the country, and her own 
greatly inadequate health : — ^she still found time 
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for the thorough training of her children. With a 
mind such as she possessed, her very presence, ever 
animated and buoyant, was a constant stimulation 
to true and high thought and feeling in her house- 
hold. The themes also on which it was her joy to 
dwell in conversation, were admirably fitted to ex- 
cite their minds to interest and action. Many too 
were the positive efforts that she made to induce 
them to set their standard of intellectual aims and 
attainments high, and manfully to welcome what* 
ever effort might be needful for success. She was 
strongly unwilling that any of her sons should enter 
upon any industrial pursuit, until after having first 
obtained a collegiate education, and so havipg quali- 
fied themselves both to know what they could do 
in life, and how to do it. To her daughters also she 
sought to give the very best advantages for intellec- 
tual culture obtainable for her sex. Her children 
all agree in testifying that their chief intellectual 
inspiration, in their youth, came from their mother ; 
and that their aspirations then or since for excel- 
lence and useflilness were, chiefly of her kindling. 
For what they are, and for what they have been 
able to accomplish thus far in life, they feel, while 
greatly revering their father, and blessing Grod for 
his high and strong influence for good upon them, 
that they are specially indebted to their mother. 
But her crowning excellence, as a Christian 
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mother, was visible in the wisdom and faithfulness 
that she exhibited, in the religious training of her 
children. All her other desires in their behalf were 
swallowed up in the one all-absorbing desire of her 
heart, that they should become, every one of them, 
in their early childhood, the true and earnest fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. This was her habitual ever 
present desire concerning them, and one which they 
themselves knew and felt to be such ; not an occa- 
sional and transitory impulse, but abiding with her 
continually. To secure so great a result, would 
demand, she knew, vigorous, well-planned and well- 
sustained effort to the end ; and she counted the 
blessing worth the price. She believed most strongly 
in the busy agency of Satan, as revealed in the Bible, 
in ruining men, especially the young ; and she did 
not feel that she could leave her children exposed, 
like tender lambs in a wilderness, to his devouring 
cruelty. She could not ease her conscience, or her 
anxieties, concerning them, with the false self-ex- 
cusing hope, that, though remaining impenitent 
while at home with her, through all their youth, 
they might yet after all be converted, at some other 
time, through some fortunate chance-influences 
from abroad ; but ever felt most deeply that it was 
her highest of earthly duties and privileges, to labor, 
in every possible way, to train them herself for duty 
and for Heaven. By her personal spirit at all times, 
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by her formal instructions, by her direct personal 
conversations, by a word here and a word there, and 
by her frequent earnest prayers with them and for 
them, accompanied with many entreaties and tears, 
she smote the hearts of them each, through and 
through, with the feeling, that theie was one great 
good excelling all others, that she sought for them 
in life ; and that was, that they .might be with all 
their heart the Lord's ; and that all things else, 
money, office, power and fame were in her view, 
and ought to be in theirs, perfect trifles. As one 
of the most prominent instrumentalities in her re- 
ligious training, she labored to inspire them with 
the utmost possible fear and abhorrence of sin, of 
Satan, and of perdition. She spoke much of the 
intrinsic hatefulness of sin, of the ruin which it 
makes in the soul where it dwells, and of the utter 
impossibility of any inward or outward salvation 
from its power, except through the atoning blood 
of Christ. She presented God likewise to them, 
not only as a Grod of mercy, ready to forgive and 
welcome the returning sinner to his arms of love ; 
but also, very especially, as " a jealous God,'' and 
" angry with the wicked every day," and terrible 
as a Being of infinite justice and holiness, in the 
purposes of His righteous displeasure, at last, against 
the ungodly. 

The following incident is related by one of her 
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children, in illustration of her habitual earnestness 
of desire for t^eir salvation. He had been absent 
from home for a year, in a distant city, at school, 
when, at length, he returned with such warm an- 
ticipations of pleasure in meeting his parents and 
brothers and sisters, as a lad of twelve or thirteen 
years of age might naturally be expected in such 
circumstances, to have. With a heart full of emo- 
tion, he opened the door of his dear old home, ex- 
pecting to be met with every demonstration of joy 
by the family, and especially by his mother, in 
whose embrace he felt sure that he should soon find 
himself loaded again with smiles and caresses, as in 
days gone by. But, though he had no reason to 
complain of any lack of warmth in his greatly be- 
loved parent, who was the only one, of those whom 
he sought, that was at the house at the time ; yet 
she met him at the door, ready and dressed for go- 
ing without, and, after a hasty and cordial greet- 
ing, said to him : " My son, I am going to a prayer- 
meeting : I do not expect to live a great "while ; 
and I want you to become a Christian, Will you 
not allow me to carry a request from you to the 
ladies, that they will pray for your conversion ?" 
Thus in season, and, as some less in earnest than 
herself might perhaps think, out of season, she per- 
petually revealed the one great and almost consum- 
u^ desire of her heart, that they might become 

6 
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ChriBtians ; and, long hesfore the light of reason 
vanished from her, she had the unspeakable hap- 
piness of believing, that they were all truly conae- 
crated of their own choice to Christ. 

She had agonized in prayer for each of them in 
succession, and travailed in birth with their souls, 
until she felt a sweet and deep assurance that they 
were all Christ's, and he was theirs. She believed 
in the power of " the prayer of faith," *^ to save the 
sick" in soul, even if not in the body ; and greatly 
did she trust in God's covenant with his people and 
their oflFspring with them. As the reward of her 
spiritual faithfulness in all her house, it is delight- 
Ail to add, that several of her children became 
hopefully pious as both parents believed at the time, 
when but five and six years of age, and as they 
have themselves supposed ever since. In one re- 
spect, however, they feel that she did them, with- 
out meaning so, real spiritual injury. Though re- 
garding them as real Christians, as she often after- 
wards acknowledged, she yet through all their sub- 
sequent childhood and youth, spoke to them in her 
earnest family interviews with them as already de- 
scribed, as if they were impenitent : reasoning with 
herself, that, if they were really regenerated, the 
grace of Grod would abide in them, and at some day 
in their after life surely manifest its power; while, 
if they were not, it would be a sad and fearful mis- 
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take to create in their hearts so false an impression 
of their own moral state. Thus they were robbed 
by the influence of a false theory of all that direct 
and skilful religious culture which their juvenile 
piety demanded, and which she was herself pre- 
eminently fitted to give. 

Her wise and rigorous religiousness as a faithful 
Christian mother was very conspicuous in the style 
of her household discipline. She did not trust, as 
do some, to the sufficiency of moral suasion alone, 
in order to correct the evil tendencies which are so 
strong in childhood and youth, but in the power of 
corporeal punishment also, in some cases, to give 
efficacy to moral suasion. While she did not spare 
the rod, but used it with vigorous efficacy, she 
never used it in anger or in haste. She gave full 
time after the commission of an offense not only for 
herself to look at it deliberately and rightly in all 
its bearings, but for the offender also to reflect upon 
it and to be thus prepared to receive his chastise- 
ment for it, when it came, as a moral one. After 
.some hours of calm delay she called the culprit to 
herself and conversed with him tenderly, endeavor- 
ing to make him see and feel the moral wrong that 
he had committed in the case. In the determined 
discipline which she a'dministered on all such occa- 
sions, she always represented herself to the child as 
discharging a most paiQful duty, and entirely in th 
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name and for the sake of G-od. The punishment 
was always thorough and was accompanied with 
prayers and tears, and it ended in the child's full 
acknowledgment of his misconduct and his own 
broken sobs, in answer to her request that he would 
pray also, in supplication for God's forgiveness. It 
is needless to say that such maternal discipline was 
very decisive in its effects and in many ways. It 
was seldom if ever necessary that it should be re- 
peated for the same offense. One of her sons, fol- 
lowing the example of some older boys at school 
from whom he caught the expression, when but five 
or six years old, and too young ta measure the 
meaning of such words, used profane language one 
day to one of the servants in the house. And such 
was the impression made upon his mind by his 
mother's penal notice of the act when reported to 
her, that he was never afterwards conscious of the 
least temptation to swear again, although through 
all his subsequent life at school and college he was 
necessarily associated with large numbers of boys 
and young men that were profane. 

As a farther illustration of the household char- 
acter and habits of this zealous Christian lady, the 
statement must not be omitted, that not a clerk in 
the employment of her husband while at Catskill, 
nor a domestic, nor a temporary inmate of her house 
for any length of time, evejr came into her family 
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whom she did not immediately make the subject of 
private prayer and of direct religious effort. She 
felt that it was her sacred duty and blessed privi- 
lege to do what she could to lead every such new 
member of her household to the Saviour ; and so 
successfal was she by the grace of God in these la- 
bors, that rarely if ever did any such member of the 
family go forth into the world again without hav- 
ing been first hopefully converted unto Q-od. 

While she was thus earnest beyond most Chris- 
tians in her views of life and of religious home- 
education she stiU demeaned herself towards her 
children as their most intimate friend and compan- 
ipn at all times ; and in their winter evenings, and 
especially when they were quite yoimg and relished 
sport rather than reading, she was ever their frolic- 
some playmate. She made herself one with them 
in every possible way and found her happiness in 
their society, as she wanted them to find theirs in 
hers. It was one of the darling objects of her heart 
at all times to pake home greatly attractive to. her 
children, the most pleasant place on earth to them ; 
and in this noble maternal endeavor she admirably 
succeeded. In the evening they were always at 
home together in each other's happy company, and, 
if on some rare exceptional occasion they were al- 
lowed to go forth to social gatherings when young, 
it was always with very careful restrictions as to 
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time and place. Balls and theatres and dances 
'and night wanderings were not for them, in which 
now they greatly rejoice with much gratitude to 
their clear-minded, true-hearted, and godly par- 
ents. 

But about fourteen years since it was discovered 
that this noble and brilliant mind was visibly pass- 
ing behind a cloud ; and the shadows which then 
began to appear upon its bright disc kept deepen- 
ing from year to year, until at last the light of rea- 
son within her heart went slowly out in utter night. 
She who had been so highly gifted, whose heart and 
hands had ministered so generously unto others in 
every good cause, and who had been for so many 
years the joy and honor of her household, became 
as helpless and dependent as an infant ; and in this 
sad condition was borne by her children and by one 
of them in particular, in loving arms and with rev- 
erent affection and tenderness, all the way to the 
place of her final rest. The sacred songs which 
with a voice of uncommon sweetness she used so 
constantly to sing of old, and with a holy unction 
that only such a mind and heart could give them, 
dropped one by one out of her memory, as her mal- 
ady advanced to its fearful consummation, until at 
last only one of her favorites remained in its full, 
clear form : " All hail the power of Jesus' name," 
which she sang as usual in the tune of '^ Corona- 
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tiau." A hymn this, exceedingly expressive of the 
high moral cheerfulness of her own heart, and which 
if any song upon earth is sung in Heaven must be, 
one would think, the very one sung there, as it is, 
at any rate, but a version, for this world, of " the 
Song of the Redeemed'' itself above ! And after 
this exulting hallelujah*hymn had vanished too, 
and with it all capacity to associate words and 
ideas with music, the melody of one dear dd song 
that she and her husband and children had sung 
much together for many years, especially on Sab- 
bath evening — "Awake my soul to joyful lays, &c." 
— Hstill lingered in her heart ; so that even up to the 
very end almost of her life, if any one struck up 
that sweet air in her presence she would blend her 
voice with theirs in singing it as in days gone by, 
although without knowing a word of the sense. 
With what higher and holier gladness of spirit has 
she taken up now anew her songs of praise to 
Christ, as, with powers disenthralled from every 
earthly weakness, she sings now, as she could not 
on earth, of the grace and glory of the Bede^mer ! 
It was both an impulse of nature and a moral 
habit with Mrs. Dwight to bear everywhere a face 
radiant with joy and sweet good will to aU ; and the 
last marks of her former personality that vanished 
from her amid the disabilities of her later years 
were her smile and her quick, polite response to any 
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show of good manners to her. The fond hope^ how- 
ever it may be regarded by any as a mere piece of 
pleasing filial romance, which was yet cherished 
with tenacious confidence of its ultimate realization 
by one loving heart, that her intellect would per- 
chance, before passing away irom earth, come out 
again for a brief space from behind the thick dark- 
ness that surrounded it, was entirely disappointed. 
Last Saturday morning she fell into a deep slumber 
from which it was found impossible to arouse her. 
In this state she continued, breathing heavily for 
seventy-two hours, beyond the reach of any appeal 
to her bodily senses : the pulses of her life slowly 
ebbing away, until early on Tuesday morning Je- 
sus came to awake her out of her long and quiet 
sleep. Of that blessed world whither she has gone, 
to be forever with the Lord, it is written : " There 
shall be no night there, and they need no candle, 
neither light of the sun ; for the Lord Q-od giveth 
them light, and they shall reign forever and ever.*' 

To-day, as her children and children's children 
rise up and call her blessed, let them not fail, with 
all her friends who are gathered around them, to 
determine by the grace of God, while admiring her 
virtues, to imitate them also, and to follow her so 
fer as she followed Christ. And as we each know 
not how suddenly the light of reason may go out in 
our hearts as in hers, or, if such a dire calamity 
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should not befall us, how soon death itself may 
overtake us, let us one and all work as did Mrs. 
Dwight while the day lasts, since the night cometh 
in which no man can work. What exceeding great 
and precious promises have we with which to ani- 
mate our zeal in running weU life's great race ! 
"Him/' saith Christ, "that overcometh will I 
make a pillar in the Temple of my God, and he 
shall go no more out : and I will write upon him 
the name of the city of my God, which is the New 
Jerusalem that cometh down but of Heaven from 
my God ; and I will write upon him My New 
Name." And again he saith, " to him that over- 
cometh will I grant to sit with me in my Throne, 
even as I also overcame and am set down with my 
Father in his throne/' 



An Analysis of the Causes and Progress of her 

Physical Decadence, 



The blow given to her health before her mar- 
riage was permanent in its evil effects, to a greater 
or less degree, through all her subsequent life. She 
was also at different times afterwards so strangely 
unfortunate as to be run away with by horses seven 
different times ; in several of ^hich mishaps she 
was veiy seriously hurt, as in having her collar-bone 
broken on one occasion and receiving severe contu- 
sions on others, and indeed great frights and ner- 
vous shocks in them all. She seems also to have 
had a fit when alone by herself, a little before the 
time of her husband's death, of which she could 
never give any thing more than a very vague ac- 
count. Her health kept slowly declining from this 
time onward, very slowly indeed, yet plainly, until 
all consciousness of her relations of every kind to 
God and man and even of her own name and being, 
utterly vanished away from her. 
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The results of a post-mortem examination re- 
vealed a complication of cerebral and visceral dis- 
turbances of long standing^ which jnade her strong 
and continued hold upon life seem strange indeed. 
Some softening of the brain was manifest^ biit not 
at all as much as had been anticipated, and which 
was the result of evident previous congestion : the 
amount of serum in the ventricles of the brain was 
very great. A singular peculiarity of the softening 
that did exist in the brain was this, that the corti- 
cal part of the left portion of the brain was softer 
than that of the right, while the medullary part of 
the right side was softer than that of the left. 
There was a great enlargement also of the colon : 
the blood was wonderfully impoverisljied of its red 
corpuscles and was very serous ; and the liver was 
surprisingly small, especially in one of so large a 
bodily presence. In former years she had had so 
much difficulty with her right side as to be thor- 
oughly convinced herself that she had an abscess in 
her liver ; and yet this organ, while very small, was 
found to be sound. What a welcome deliverance 
to her "from the body of this death" was her sum- 
mons from the earthly tabernacle to the house not 
made with hands eternal in the heavens 1 
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